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that we desire nothing but their destruction, and
those who heretofore have been but lukewarm, if not
unwilling participators in the rebellion have become
a mass of desperate ruffians, and all have more or less
since then joined in atrocities which they feel must
bar them from the possibility of pardon. They see
nothing left, therefore, but resistance and death, and
have no object but to do the utmost mischief in their
power while they live, and the desperation they are
now driven to is calculated to enlist the sympathy of
all of their creed and colour, who must now regard us
with bitter hatred. When, therefore, can we hope to
restore confidence and good feeling among so large a
class of our native subjects ? How long can we rely
on the obedience of the Sikh Army, on the good faith
of the Jung Bahadur, etc.? Only so long as we
maintain our present European Army. And how
long may peace in Europe last to allow all these
British troops to be retained in Asia? But our
greatest difficulty will be perhaps that of finance.
How long can England stand the drain that India
must be tor many years to come ? There are many
other sources of anxiety which I have not time even
to allude to, but I may perhaps hereafter burden you
with my gloomy thoughts. Believe me, my dear Russell,

11 Most sincerely yours,

"J. OUTRAN."

Much of Outranks criticism In that letter was
answered in practice by the Queen's Proclamation
which announced the transference of the government
of India from the Company to the Crown, Russell
was present at Allahabad on November ist when the
Proclamation was publicly read by Lord Canning.
A platform had been built for the purpose near the
fort. Russell thought the ceremony cold and
spiritless; he was told that the Indians had been
dissuaded from coming to listen to the promises of
pardon and non-annexation. Those natives who
were present were for the most part officials in the